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“The Twilight of the Poets.” 


‘A MULTITUDE of causes, unknown to former times, are 
now acting with a combined force to blunt the discrimi- 
nating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary 
exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor. 
The most effective of these causes are the great national 
events which are daily taking place, and the increasing ac- 
cumulation of men in cities, where the uniformity of their 
occupations produces a craving for extraordinary incident, 
which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly grati- 
fies. Tothis tendency of life and manners the literature and 
jor ea exhibitions of the country have conformed them- 
selves.’ 

This was said eighty-three years ago by the poet who, 
more than any other man, has influenced the poetry of 
England and America. Four years earlier, in a volume of 
‘Lyrical Ballads,’ which contained among other things 
Coleridge’s ‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ the author had 
published his first poems, including ‘ Harry Gill’ and ‘ The 
Idiot.’ For nearly a generation the material of this volume 
furnished the staple out of which the refined idiots of that 
time manufactured a most plentiful stock of laughter. But 
the author clung to his ideal and kept his ‘ Idiot’ in view 
—with variations. Indeed, like ‘ Harry Gill's,’ 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still, 


and the refined idiot pauses, almost with a cramp in his in- 
wards, to laugh, when he thinks of Betty and her darling 
Idiot. 
‘What can I do?’ says Betty, going— 
‘What can I do to ease your pain ? 
Good Susan, tell me, and I’ll stay ; 
] fear you're in a dreadful way, 
But I shall soon be back again.’ 


For a quarter of a century, the refined idiot, whenever he 
saw William Wordsworth coming down to London with a 
fresh stock of verses, could only shake his sides and say, 

I tear you're in a dreadful way ; 
and still the poet, with undaunted face, always managed to 
reply— 

But I shall soon be back again, 


Avd he did come back repeatedly for another generation, 
bringing among other things the ‘Ode on Immortality ’— 
that high-water mark of English poetry. In the ‘ Golden 
Treasury, that most perfect collection of the beauties of 
English lyrical verse, covering the whole range of its im- 
mortal bards down to the living generation, Mr. Palgrave— 
approved, it is said, by Tennyson—finds it necessary to put 
in forty-one masterpieces by William Wordsworth, occupy- 
ing in space quite one-sixth of the entire volume. 

Mr. Stedman, in ‘ The Twilight of the Poets,’ his closing 
contribution, in Zhe Century for September, to an admir- 
able series on American poets, finds a situation in many 
respects resembling that described by Wordsworth so many 
years ago. Men are gathering into cities. Prose fiction 
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answers to a new demand. Realism has come to stay. The 
Paris drama has in good degree usurped the stage in Lon- 
don and New York ; and poetry has passed into its twilight. 
But Mr. Stedman has the poet’s instinct, and is hopeful. 
He is willing to admit that the twilight is a prolonged one, 
but beyond the dusk he sees the dawn. He would not be 
a poet if he did not have his guess as to the direction from 
which the dawn will appear. His guess is not probably 
quite the one Wordsworth would make if he were now alive. 
The predecessors of our present verse, Mr. Stedman says, 
‘fully met the need for idyllic verse, relating to home, patri- 
otism, religion, and the workaday life of an orderly people. 
They did not scrutinize, and vividly present, the coils of 
individual being. Our people have outgrown their juvenes- 
cence, tested their manhood, and now demand a lustier 
regimen. They crave the sensations of mature and cosmo- 
politan experience, and are bent upon what we are told is 
the proper study of mankind.’ He looks to the drama, and 
the poet's side of the drama, for the new growth. ‘ The 
increase of our cities itself betokens a change from idyllic to 
dramatic methods in literary art.’ He does not with too 
much certainty predict the change. Indeed, he admits that 
he has perhaps ‘ allowed his faith in the need of sucha 
change to lead him into surmises’ in that direction. His 
own poetic temper is for action. His own idylls have a 
dramatic force. He finds h‘3 stimulation in contact with 
activities, and in his best lyrics writes the speech of action, 
How curiously different from Wordsworth’s poetic temper ! 

And yet Wordsworth, in that same preface quoted at the 
beginning of this article, arguing against a metaphorical ex- 
pression of ideas in verse, says: ‘ My purpose was to imitate, 
and, as far as possible, to adopt the very language of men. 
i I have wished to keep the reader in the company 
of flesh and blood, persuaded that by so doing I shall inter- 
est him.’ The ‘ Idiot’ was strictly an application of his 
theory—no poem more starkly so. Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James do not reach nearer to the school of the actual than 
Wordsworth in that poem. They ought to be delighted 
with his definition of the poet. ‘ What is a poet?’ he asks, 
‘ He is a man speaking to men: a man, it is true, endowed 
with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tender- 
ness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature and a 
more comprehensive soul, than are supposed to be common 
among mankind ; a man pleased with his own passions and 
volitions, and who rejoices more than other men in the spirit 
of life that is in him; delighting to contemplate similar 
volitions and passions as manifested in the goings-on of the 
universe, and habitually impelled to create them where he 
does not find them.’ This definition, to be sure, includes 
some things which our school of realism does not yet attain 
to; but no doubt it will in time. In Mr. Howells, surely, 
the school is on the track of Wordsworth’s idea, and rises 
more and more with every new book towards his aim. The 
definition goes on into regions where realism may safely 
follow and yet maintain its hold on reality. Let us quote 
further, however, and see how much room there is yet into 
which the school of realism may reasonably penetrate: ‘ To 
these qualities he [the poet, and, let us add, the novelist] 
has added a disposition to be affected more than other men 
by absent things as if they were present ; an ability of con- 
juring up in himself passions, which are indeed far from 
being the same as those produced by real events, yet (espe- 
cially in those parts of the general sympathy which are 
pleasing and delightful) do more nearly resemble the passions 
produced by real events, than anything which, from the 
motions of their own minds merely, other men are accus- 
tomed to feel in themselves.’ 

Mr. Stedman would undoubtedly accept this as indicating 
the character of the true poet, however averse he might 
be—as, indeed, we all are—to the actual Betty and her 
actual Idiot. But science has laid a hard hand on poetry. 
It has for a generation kept its wild growth clipped, so that 
whenever verse is good, it is but an ornament to the sub- 
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urban lawns of literature, and when it has not yielded to 
the shears, it is but poorly developed and of a sickly growth. 
Wordsworth would have recognized the rights even of our 
modern science, and Stedman does the same. Science has 
forced us, he says, to ‘ adjust ourselves to its dispensation.’ 
He, as a poet, is willing to accept its laws with such amend- 
ments, of course, as are due to the poetic nature. He is 
not doubtful of the ultimate laurel. ‘ The poet and artist,’ 
he declares, ‘keep pace with science, even forestall it, so 
that each new wonder leads to greater things, and the so- 
called doom of art is a victorious transition : 


If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea.’ 


He finds another obstacle to the immediate success of the 
poet. It is the demands of journalism. But even here he 
is hopeful. ‘Our journals are now the adjuvants of imagi- 
native effort in prose and verse ; the best of them are con- 
ducted by writers who have the literary spirit, and who 
make room for ideal literature, even if it does not swell their 
lists so rapidly as that of another kind. The poet can get a 
hearing ; our Chattertons need not starve in their garrets ; 
there never was a better market for the wares of Apollo.’ 
In this, if he means the daily journals proper, he is almost 
too optimistic. But he cannot be wrong in his picture of the 
poet's persistence—the true poet—who is ‘ haunted by his 
gift, even in hours of drudgery and enforced prosaic life. 
He cannot escape it. After spells of dejection and weak- 
‘ness, when it has seemed to leave forever, it always returns 
again—perishable only with himself.’ And Wordsworth 
would certainly desire, if he were alive now, to add as an 
explanatory clause to his own definition of poetry, this from 
Stedman : 

‘Warmth, action, genuine human interest, must vivify 
the minstrel’s art; the world will receive him if he in 
truth comes into his own. Taste and adroitness can no 
longer win by novelty. Natural emotion is the soul of 
poetry, as melody is of music; the same faults are engen- 
dered by over-study of either art ; there is a lack of sincerity, 
of irresistible impulse, in both the poet and the composer. 
The decorative vogue has reached its lowest grade—that 
of assumption for burlesque and persiflage ; just as pre- 
Raphaelitism, at first a reform in art, extended to poetry, 
to architecture, to wall-decoration, to stage-setting, finally 
to the dress of moon-struck blue-stockings and literary 
dandies.’ 

James HERBERT MORSE. 





Reviews 
The Saxe Holm Stories.* 

THERE is still uncertainty, it appears, as to the author- 
ship of the Saxe Holm stories. As to certain points of ex- 
cellence in them there should be no uncertainty. The tales 
have a curious flavor, at once of the East and the West, as 
if their author had carried an Eastern mental and moral 
constitution into the Western parts of the Union, and ap- 
plied its principles to settle the confusing life she found in 
the new communities. The moral power is invigorating, 
the mental action sufficiently intense. Now and then we 
get a streak of pure intellectuality, where the pursuit of 
botany and science carries us away from the consideration of 
emotions and passions. Then we are treated to an analysis 
of the higher order of mind and character, and are compelled 
to recognize in the author a clear head and an elevated 
moral sentiment. Again, there will be presented some diffi- 
cult problem in sociology where the discussion of woman’s 
duties reminds us of the early New England fervor. The 
intellectuality and moral reform indicate a vigorous thinker 
whose sympathies reach back into an old school, but whose 
intellect is stimulated by a new one. 

Of the eleven stories printed in these two series, ‘ Whose 





* The Saxe Holm Stories. First and Second Series, New edition, 2 vols. Paper- 


covered, New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Wife Was She?’ and ‘ How one Woman Kept her Hus- 
band,’ are perhaps the most forcible as indicating high 
ability. In them the author shows that she can deal with 
strong passions and difficult situations. They show almost a 
masculine order of mind. The heroines, in fact, in most 
of the tales indicate a high standard in the author's 
mind. They are not such women as a man would be likely 
to depict. They are worshippers, always looking up for their 
hero, by no means casting about for a ‘ settlement,’ never 
‘in the market’ as the vulgar phrase is, and so are far re- 
moved from the favorite heroines of the new school of 
writers. They require much of themselves, and ask little in 
the men they choose. One lovely woman is willing to ac- 
cept a somewhat advanced widower ; another will be satis- 
fied with a man shot through both lungs ; a third is content 
with a one-armed hero; a fourth abides the shock of a 
divided worship on the part of her infatuated husband. Of 
course such women are possible ; they manifest excellences 
of aschool which is ever old and ever new. They are, in 
these volumes, charmingly drawn. We got used to such 
womanly idolaters in the early days of our early favorites, the 
Warner sisters. The self-sacrifice is of the old heroic quality. 
We had such men, too—men whose native nobility was 
above the requirement of culture. If they had the culture, 
it was well ; but they were sufficiently heroic without it. In 
this author, it is the woman generally who has the culture— 
not necessarily high, but enough, at least, to enable her to 
teach a district school. It is the man who clips his words 
and substitutes practical agriculture and horticulture for 
books. In his endowment of natural nobility, books be- 
come superfluous. This combination of hero and heroine, 
and their mutual worship, shows the old-fashioned ideal love 
and passion in which social grace and the charm of scholas- 
tic acquirement are subordinate—humility, self-abnegation 
and reverence make the attitude of each party to the event- 
ual marriage contract. No lover of love can quarrel with 
such an ideal. There is in it, as illustrated in the better 
of these stories, nothing commonplace, nothing unworthy, 
nothing sensuous. The moral earnestness and mental 
strength of the author yield no space for coquetry, for trick, 
and thin veneering. 

This is a good sign in any author—a sign of possible 
heights from which she has herself made her observations. 
Our horizon reaches to our own level, Our popular novel- 
ists of to-day would assert, perhaps, that love does not main- 
tain these high levels—that it has its dewy mornings on the 
hills, its arid noon on the highways, its despondent nights 
in thedepths. And they would be right in so asserting. But 
the author of the stronger Saxe Holm stories will have little 
to do with anything but the heights and the depths, and shows 
ability to reach both extremes. There is, however, a dead 
level of sentiment to be noted in such stories as ‘ Joe Hale’s 
Red Stockings,’ where no height is reached and no depth 
sounded. It is difficult to believe that the same hand wrote 
this story that wrote ‘How one Woman Kept her Hus- 
band.’ But if two hands were kept busy in this group of 
stories, we are not interested in proving the separate work. 
In authorship we do not like puzzles. Their very presence 
takes away the charm of a book to us. ‘Bhat two persons 
should combine in writing a single story, or should attempt 
to stand under one pseudonym, is in itself an appeal to 
curiosity which smacks of advertising quackery ; or it is too 
like a mischievous trick, which mars the effect of true art. 
If a book were a building, in which the work of many ex- 
perts could be harmonized by a master architect, it would 
be well to combine forces in writing it. But, in spite of 
some cases that seem notable exceptions, each true book is 
a creation ; and a perfect creation must be left to the charge 
of one creator. The best of readers may read carelessly ; 
none are omniscient ; and all may read without discovering 
a divided authorship. But the knowledge of such an 
authorship, when it comes, comes to most of us, we imagine, 
with a pang of disappointment, 
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“The Life and Letters of John Brown.” * 


THOUGH little more than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since John Brown was laid in that grave which has 
been so often commemorated, he has already become a 
mythical figure. Many fables, as Mr. Sanborn shows, have 
gathered about his (name. Hardly anything, indeed, was 
known of him when his last startling exploit and his dismal 
end brought him suddenly into world-wide celebrity ; and 
it is not surprising that the accounts of his obscure and 
checkered career, which were then hastily put forth to 
satisfy public curiosity, should have been full of inaccura- 
cies. We have now what must be deemed an authentic 
narrative, confirmed by many documents, and are at length 
able to form a more correct judgment of his character and 
acts than has heretofore been possible. 

John Brown’s fortune, as regards his reputation, has been 
singularly like that of Carlyle. Both had been the objects 
of a vague admiration and enthusiasm, tempered always, 
however, by some uneasy doubts. Each has been made the 
subject of an unsparing biography, by a devoted friend, 
who has persisted, with remorseless fidelity, in disclosing to 
the world every error and weakness of his hero. The result 
is to many minds a shock and a disillusion ; while others, 
who had maintained a cooler judgment, are not surprised, 
and are now disposed to let their earlier censure be 
modified by pity. The ample evidence produced in this 
volume shows that, in his best years, John Brown was de- 
cidedly below the average of his fellow-citizens in point both 
of intellect and of moral principle. In versatility, indeed, 
he was, as his biographer remarks, ‘a true Yankee.” His 
father, we are told, ‘ had trained him to his own occupation, 
that of a tanner; but he was also a land-surveyor, lumber- 
dealer, postmaster, wool-grower, breeder and trainer of race- 
horses, stock-fancier, land-speculator, farmer, orchardist, 
wool-factor, wool-sorter, and pioneer in a new country, like 
the Adirondack wilderness.’ But, as often happens in such 
cases, this variety of shifts did him more harm than good, 
for lack of the higher qualities needed to turn them to ac- 
count. His many attempts at acquiring riches otherwise 
than by steady industry, seem to have regularly failed, ow- 
ing, as is evident, to his sheer incapacity and recklessness. 
They finally culminated in 1842, when he was in the prime 
of life (for he was born with the century) in a disgraceful 
bankruptcy. It then appeared, on his own confession 
(which Mr. Sanborn gives in a document signed by Brown 
himself) that he had received from the ‘ New England Com- 
pany ’ twenty-eight hundred dollars for the purchase of 
wool, and had ‘ imprudently ’ (as he says) pledged the wool 
for his own benefit. It was, of course, a case of embezzle- 
ment, which might have brought him to the penitentiary. 
But the Company dealt leniently with him, and let him off, 
on receiving from him, after his discharge, an agreement to 
pay the debt. 

His next venture was as a wool-dealer in Springfield, 
Mass. Here he wasted by gross mismanagement the means 
of a too confiding partner, a wealthy farmer and wool- 
grower in Ohio, who had furnished the capital for the enter- 
prise. In a few years the business was closed, with much 
loss and several law-suits. It is proper to say, however, 
that in this matter there was no imputation on Brown’s in- 
tegrity. Thelaw-suits dragged on until 1854, and were then 
decided against him. When Bown went to Kansas in 1856, 
he was a broken and discredited adventurer, bankrupt in 
means and in business repute. The narrative shows plainly 
enough that his mind was becoming unsettled. He was an 
excessively conceited man, with that abnormal development 
of self-esteem which in weak intellects often precedes in- 
sanity. His failures and humiliations had been cruel blows 
to his pride. Much brooding on religious topics and the 
anti-slavery controversy had disturbed his brain. His prin- 





* The Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. 
Edited by F. B. Sanborn. $3. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 





cipal exploit in Kansas was the deed of amadman. Taking 
with him a party of eight men, he set out on an expedition, 
the object of which he did not disclose. When his follow- 
ers learned his intention, some of them—perhaps all—pro- 
tested ; but his insane obstinacy overbore their scruples. 
At midnight they entered the dwellings of five pro-slavery 
men—one of them a member of the Legislature—who had 
been active in inviting the Missouri invaders and in perse- 
cuting the Free-State men. The wretched victims were 
dragged from their beds and hacked to death with sharpened 
sabres. Brown gave the signal for each execution by rais- 
ing his sword. It is said that he did not himself strike a 
blow,—a fact of which, with a madman’s craft, he after- 
wards availed himself to deny all personal participation in 
the massacre. The report of these murders created general 
horror among the Free-State men, who for the most part 
were as upright and humane as they were brave. Brown's 
own son, Jason, and his brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Adair, 
who had preceded him as settlers in Kansas, condemned the 
deed in the strongest terms. ‘ Whoever did it,’ said Jason 
Brown, ‘the act was uncalled for and wicked.’ ‘ You 
see,’ said Mr. Adair, ‘what a terrible calamity you have 
brought upon your friends, and the sooner you go away the 
better.’ A few months afterwards he went, and the Free- 
State men, freed from his baleful presence, speedily accom- 
plished the deliverance of their territory, The three or four 
skirmishes in which he had taken part were trivial affairs, 
and evidently had no appreciable effect. He seems never 
to have been trusted in any important command, doubtless 
because the signs of his futile character and unbalanced 
mind were apparent to all clear-headed observers. To 
speak of this unhappy lunatic as-the ‘ Liberator of Kansas’ 
is an extraordinary perversion of history. 

Little need be said about his last disastrous enterprise— 
the stealthy and murderous attack, made from his covert 
near Harper’s Ferry, where he had long lain in wait, upon 
the innocent and unsuspecting people of that town. It is 
satisfactory to find that none of the honorable men and 
women who contributed the means in aid of Brown’s anti- 
slavery schemes had the slightest idea of his real intention. 
With the craft of insanity he concealed it from them, well 
knowing that if he disclosed it, all contributions would 
cease, and he would be compelled to desist from his pur- 
pose. Frederick Douglass, to whom he at last, in strict 
confidence, made known his project, energetically con- 
demned it, and tried to dissuade him from it. But he was 
bent upon ‘ blood-letting,’ a panacea in which, it seems, he 
had as great faith in political maladies as had Marat or 
Robespierre. His intention was, after a certain amount 
of killing, to escape to the mountains ; and this his deluded 
followers earnestly entreated him to do while the opportuni- 
ty was stillopen. With the fatuity which invariably wrecked 
all his undertakings, he delayed until it was too late; and 
this crowning folly made him, in the opinion of Mr. San- 
born—and of some persons much wiser than Mr. Sanborn, 
but not so well informed of the facts,—a ‘martyr.’ By 
reasoners of a certain stamp, who are willing to argue that 
the result justifies the means, it has been sometimes urged 
in apology for John Brown’s massacres, that they served to 
awaken the people to a sense of the necessity of getting rid 
of slavery. But this is an idle and shallow notion. The 
evils of slavery, long since strikingly depicted by Jefferson 
—who in an often-quoted passage of his ‘ Notes on Virginia’ 
predicted their inevitable result,—had reached a point at 
which they were no longer endurable. Secession, the Civil 
War, and the abolition of slavery, would have happened as 
they did if John Brown had never been heard of. He and 
his acts were merely the straws flying in the wind before the 
rising tempest. It is the most preposterous of fancies to 
imagine that slavefy would not have been abolished if the 
conscience of the nation had not been awakened by mid- 
night assassinations. : 

Very little can be said for Mr. Sanborn’s volume as a lit- 
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erary work. It is stuffed out to an inordinate extent with 
trivial letters and many other documents of little value, the 
substance of which could have been much better stated 
in a few words. The narrative is confused to a degree 
which makes the book very hard reading. The reasoning, 
if such it can be called, which attempts to justify the 
crimes recorded, is beneath contempt. On the other hand, 
the author writes in a fair, scholarly style, and is evidently 
anxious to be correct in his statements of facts. The vol- 
ume will be valuable to future historians, who, brushing 


aside the author’s plea for fraud and murder, will be able. 


to gather from it much authentic information concerning 


an interesting period and a very notable personage of our 
recent history. 





An American Rifleman in Asia.* 


WE feel a sense of pride in having a compatriot in the 
Indian jungle. We have so long associated tigers with 
Britons and elephants with Englishmen, that the sense of 
novelty in reading this book is refreshing. The whole 
flavor of the work is New-World-like, and the unconven- 
tional opinions of the author, and even his cis-Atlantic 
slang, seem to fit his subject. Perhaps in perusing British 
books of sport, we have become so accustomed to insular 
expressions and views as to regard them as a natural, if not 
necessary, part of junglestories. Mr. William T. Hornaday 
is the chief taxidermist of the United States National 
Museum. He went on his hunting trip to India and Borneo 
in the capacity of collector for the huge natural science es- 
tablishment in Rochester belonging to Professor Ward, who, 
by the way, is now mounting Jumbo. Mr. Hornaday is an 
enthusiastic hunter, and eyidently a crack shot. As he 
selected the largest and richest natural game preserves in 
the world, his ‘ bag’ of skins and skeletons exceeds any- 
thing ever brought to this country by a hunter. The reader 
of this fascinating narrative enjoys a privilege but rarely 
granted to those who must take tiger stories on trust. He 
can prove the story-teller’s veracity as to dimensions, 
at least, by studying the outward semblance of the beasts, 
for most of the finest and largest specimens in Mr. Horna- 
day's quarry are already mounted in museums. The 
writer, however, is not a mere mercenary stuffer of skins 
and dabbler in arsenical soap. Curators are too sadly 
familiar with birds having a red eye on the starboard, and 
perhaps a blue or a yellow glass eye on the larboard side. 
He condemns unsparingly the mounting of specimens in im- 
possible attitudes and unphysiological situations. To utterly 
non-professional folks, who yet love the varied forms of 
animal life, the book is eminently pleasing and suggestive, 
replete with the most trustworthy information. 

All this, however, by the way. The text is the unvar- 
nished story, full of life, color, animation and exultation of 
a successful hunter of many kinds of game. He may jostle 
some of our bookish and museum-bred ideas. He has no 
respect for guide-books, for closet naturalists, or the opinions 
of Bombay stay-at-homes. One feels, however, that he is 
a man of truth, and that his opinions in zodlogy are sound. 
We are not doing Audubon wrong to name Mr. Hornaday 
as one of the group of enthusiastic and conscientious 
naturalists of which our country is justly proud. The 
chapters on elephants are timely, interesting and exhaustive. 
The remarks on evolution are modest. The statistics on the 
loss of human life in India from wild beasts are startling. 
They start an impromptu litany in one’s heart that hunters 
like Mr. Hornaday may multiply. The print, paper, bind- 
ing, illustrations. and index fitly ‘mount’ this first class 
specimen of a delightful story. For a boy just past his first 
madness for Indians and buffaloes, it is worth a whole 
library of Mayne Reid. To the general reader it is little 
less interesting than a good novel, and far more piquant than 
the average fiction on paper. 





* Two Years in the Jungle. By William T. Hornaday. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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‘‘A Bundle of Ballads.” * 


TILL now we never appreciated the difference between a 
bundle of ballads and a bundle of faggots. To say that our re- 
spect for the faggots has increased would but faintly express 
the result of the comparison. It is easy to understand why 
Mr. Mark Muskerry bundled his ballads, but that he should 
have published them is inexplicable. They do not come 
within the range of serious criticism, but a running com- 
mentary on them may serve to point amoral. Two com- 
panion pieces—‘ The Reign of Terror’ and ‘ Revenge is 
Sweet ’—introduce the reader to Mr. Muskerry’s muse. 
They of course refer to the French Revolution ; and among 
the many terrible things with which that civil convulsion is 
credited, we cannot recall anything as bad as these two 
poems. In one of them, a French nobleman on his way to 
the guillotine indulges in a very extravagant soliloquy, which 
is interspersed with happy thoughts and happier expressions 
of this order : 

The Judas who shames the most damnable names, 
Whose reward is a sovereign-seat in Hell-flames. 
The peasant, in the other poem, not to be outdone in in- 
tensity of passion or grace of utterance, exclaims : 

Ha! Ha! Ha! one moment I watched him stagger . 

With fright, then I hissed his name, and into him plunged 

my dagger, 

Then | bruised his beautiful face, and fixed a noose on a rope, 

And slung him up to the lamp, beyond reach of king or pope. 
‘A Gavotte By Gluck’ is a poem which keeps us lingering 
around the scene of the great drama. The titles of Mr. 
Muskerry’s poems are not indices to their wealth of inven- 
tion and expression. One would not suspect this produc- 
tion of referring to a ball in the Tuilleries with Marie Antoi- 
nette for the central figure ; but that is what it is, and the 
picture is enriched by word-painting such as this : 

We heed not the mote 
That blackens our sunlight to a smirched, dirty dim light, 
* * * * a 


Of the ages that cram in their bodies through famine. 


The reader will observe the facility and melody of the poet’s 
double rhymes. They are very suggestive of Poe—especially 
the logical as well as poetical responsiveness of ‘ cram in’ 
to ‘ Famine.’ 

‘ Bruno’ is a poem which opens with a gentle insinuation 
of murder. But Bruno turns out to beadog. A lover is 
whispering sweet nothings to a lady ; his dog appears upon 
the scene; he caresses him, but pauses when his Phyllis 
utters some mysterious sound ‘’twixt a sob and a wail.’ 
What ailed her, merciful God ? What meant that terrible sound ? 
That quiver of soft red lips? I flung the dog to the ground, 
And faced her with outstretched arms; but she rose and cried, 

‘Let me be. 

Love your dog if you will, but I swear you shall not love me, 
For I must have all or none, be a slave or entirely free.’ 

She demands the death of Bruno as a test of his undivided 
love. He draws a dagger and strikes his dog to the heart, 
and like the knight in ‘ The Glove,’ by one act he both 
proves and triumphs over his unworthy passion ; but he be- 
comes a penitent with the ghost of Bruno pursuing him as 
his shadow. This would be a very touching poem if it were 
not emasculated by its improbability and absurdity. 

‘ My Friend Murillo’ is a poem of a different stamp—the 
story of a painter’s love whose course was roughened by a 
‘base Don Bernardino’ and the Spanish Inquisition. The 
poet sings : 

It behooves 
That I tune afresh my fiddle 
With an arm your love makes strong, 
Ere I venture to the middle 
Of my song. 


In discarding the conventional harp and adopting the fiddle, 
Mr. Muskerry exhibits originality ; and in tuning the in- 


*A Bundle of Ballads and Other Poems. By Mark Muskerry. New York: 
Cherouny Printing and Publishing Co. 
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strument with his arm, he proves fingers to be an anatom- 
ica) superfluity. The fiddle being tuned, this is what the 
fiddler fiddles : 


Behold Don Bernardino 
Steps upon the startled pair 
Like a grim Evoto-mastix 
—This much Greek your poet steals— 
And some dark ecclesiastics 
At his heels. 
Eros and Mastix are used by Homer; but his genius did 
not embrace the combination ; it was reserved for Mr. 
Muskerry to add this new word to love’s vocabulary. 

‘ The Virgins in the Market Place’ is a long poem, but a 

very short quotation will satisfy the reader : 

The torments of legions of lying saints, 

As they frizzle and spit on the Devil’s hob. 
Has Sheol, then, no cuspidors? This should be seen to at 
once. If it has, what is the use of making the place more 
uncosy than it is ? 

Lack of space prohibits any further excursion into this 
poet’s preserves. But we cannot refrain from an allusion to 
the last faggot—ballad, we should have said—in this 
‘Bundle.’ It is called ‘ The Poet’s Funeral,’ and as Mr. 
Muskerry is Byronic in respect of giving a tinge of indi- 
viduality or personality to his productions, we presume that 
this is his own testamentary disposition of his remains. 
After directing his cadaver to be kept two days, he adds 

Then take me out when the first cocks crow, 
* * 


Close up the plain deal coffin, and then 
Bear me out—but not to a hearse—ah, no ! 
A few stout, broad-shouldered Irishmen 
Will not fail the man who has loved them so ! 
Never before have we regretted our Anglo-Saxon descent, 
which disqualifies us from the office of pall-bearer to this 
poet ; but we promise that whenever he is ready to furnish 
the corpse, we shall be ready to furnish the Celts to take 
care of it. 





Minor Notices 

‘PasTIME Papers,’ by the author of ‘ Salad for the Soli- 
tary and the Social ’ (Thomas Whittaker), is intended, as the 
name and preface suggest, to relieve the jaded mind with 
light amusement. The author, however, rather loses sight 
of the fact that the principal element of light amusement is 
the amusement rather than the lightness. The papers are 
certainly very light, but they do not amuse ; chiefly because 
the anecdotes are not very new, and there is a good deal of 
mild information, also somewhat familiar, furtively intro- 
duced between the stories intended to create a smile. 
One of William O. Stoddard’s popular books for young 
people—a new one—is published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. It is called ‘ Winter Fun,’ and is an account of old- 
fashioned winter pleasures in the country, with rabbit-hunts, 
winter picnics, donation-parties, and snow fights, to say 
nothing of a bear and a wolf ortwo. The account of the 
spelling-bee is particularly amusing, with the usual difficul- 
ties enhanced by the unfortunate pronunciation of the elder 
who gave out the words. 








‘WonpDeERS OF MAN AND Nature,’ from the French of 
Ernest Menault (Scribners), is an entertaining book on the 
intelligence of animals. It is filled with anecdotes, but they 
are illustrative anecdotes showing much of the nature and 
habits of animals, not mere amusing accounts of monkeys 
and parrot tricks, etc. In other words, it deals more with 
the marvellous intelligence of each class of animals as a 
class, and less with the exceptional intelligence of wonderful 
single animals. It is rather appalling to learn that in pro- 
portion to the weight of its body, the canary bird has a 
brain better developed than that of man ; but even to the 
most remarkable stories there is a limit which suggests a 
certain break between human intelligence and that of our 
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‘inferior brothers.’ It is a favorite argument for immor- 
tality that man has grasped the idea of it. It is not prob- 
able that a dog questions whether he is to live hereafter, and 
we may even go a step farther and doubt whether a dog un- 
derstands that he has got to die. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons issue a convenient little book 
on ‘Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill,’ by Lieut. S.C. F. 
Peile, edited by Richard D. Sears. It is not claimed that 
one ignorant of the game could learn to play it from the 
book, but it is intended to help those who wish to improve 
their play. It contains the latest revised laws as played by 
the best clubs, and although prepared by an Englishman it 
is equally well adapted for American players, the few slight 
differences between the rules adopted by the English and 
American associations having been lately revised to agree 
with each other. 





THERE is certainly no harm in combining instruction with 
amusement, always provided there is some amusement left. 
The game of ‘ Zoédlogic Whist and Zodnomia,’ by Hyland 
C. Kirk (New York News Co.), is one of cards intended to 
follow exactly the rules for whist, except that instead of 
calling a spade a spade, you must call it a ‘radiata’ ora 
‘mammalia,’ taking a trick with the seven-spot of the 
‘mollusca’ instead of the seven-spot of clubs, and other- 
wise sacrificing habit to information in the matter of names. 
This may be an excellent idea, and it would be rather a nice 
thing if the children should like it ; but it would be very 
surprising. Evento a quite aged intellect, the cards present 
an appearance, in spite of their pictures, horribly suggestive 
of instruction ; and we shall have to confess ourselves, when 
it comes to games, as belonging to that class whom the 
author stigmatizes as ‘ bound by ties of mere familiarity to 
the fetish of antiquity,’ a/éas whist. 





‘ THe GAME OF PREFERENCE,’ or Swedish Whist, by Klas 
August Linderfelt, is a neat little book privately printed in 
Milwaukee, giving directions for a game differing chiefly 
from whist in the fact that the highest form of it is played 
without trumps. New games are always in order, but those 
who love whist are jealous of ‘improvements’ upon it. 
The author of the book claims that ‘ preference ’ is ‘ fully as 
interesting and not nearly so monotonous’ as whist. The 
unfortunate being to whom whist is ‘monotonous’ will 
hardly be likely to find much exhilaration in anything so 
similar to whist. It is claimed that individual skill has a 
better chance in ‘ preference ;’ but skill is precisely the 
thing which those who find whist monotonous will prefer to 
change for something more dependent on the excitement of 
luck. ‘ Preference’ seems a very good game, but it is 
chiefly good because of its similarity to whist, rather than 
because of its difference from it. Our own preference is for 
whist. 





The Magazines 


Ir is a new sensation to turn to a story by Mr. Henry 
James for a sensation ; but those who read the first instal- 
ment of ‘ The Princess Casamassima’ in the September 
Atlantic will turn at once to that in the October number. 
The story goes on encouragingly, in spite of certain ominous 
long paragraphs towards the close ; but the first chapters 
were so superlatively good as to make one wish that they 
had been made a separate sketch by themselves. Charles 
Dudley Warner continues his long ride ‘On Horseback ; . 
while Olive Thorne Miller finds enough to interest her at 
home in the birds’ nests of her own front yard.——Mrs, 
Oliphant is at her poorest in her serial of ‘A Country 
Gentleman,’ for the world will never be interested in the 
fortunes of a heroine much older than her lover ; to which 
Octave Thanet, in a short story called ‘The Ogre of Ha Ha 
Bay,’ adds the impression that neither does the world care 
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very much for a lover much older than the heroine. ——An 
article on ‘ The First Abbé Galant’ looks somewhat ponder- 
ously and obscurely historical; and Horace E. Scudder 
continues pleasantly, but somewhat over-elaborately, his 
papers on ‘ Childhood in English Literature and Art.’ It is 
an admirable subject, and one wonders why Mr. Scudder 
has not made more of it, even in wondering also why he has 
made quite so much of it. In other words, more example 
and less theory would have made a more ‘ taking ’ article of 
it. 

Lippincott’ s has some amusing descriptive papers—chiefly 
those ‘On a Texas Sheep-Ranch,’ by E. C. Reynolds, and 
‘In a Salt-Mine,’ by Margery Deane,—and a very entertain- 
ing article on ‘The Parisian Coutourier,’ by Théodore 
Child, in which success in dressmaking, as in every other 
art, is shown to d:vell in love of the profession. ——Brander 
Matthews gives, as his ‘ Philosophy of the Short-Story,’ 
that while it allows infinite variety in form, it is not enough 
for it to possess style. It must have something to tell, as 
well as tell it well Thomas Wharton’s story, ‘ The Lady 
Lawyer’s First Client,’ is chiefly interesting as giving prom- 
ise that the second part will be entertaining ; while P. Dem- 
ing, in his story of ‘ Anthony Calvert Brown,’ has added to 
the quiet skill he has heretofore shown the evidence of a 
strong dramatic instinct. 


Harper's contains the second of the admirable papers on 
Labrador, by C. H. Farnham, and a delightful article on 
Hartford, by G. P. Lathrop, with descriptions and illus- 
trations of the many charming homes and people of that 
city, which is even pretty at its railway station.——‘ A Glass 
of Beer,’ by G. Pomeroy Keese, is the third of the series on 
Great American Industries, and suggests that if after life’s 
fitful fever we should like to leave our children able to sleep 
well, we had better take to the cultivation of hops and their 
consequences.——W. H. Gibson assures us in his ‘ Back- 
Yard Studies’ that we need not go into the country to study 
botany or gather wild-flowers. If we could draw our wild- 
flowers, either to our back-yard or to our album, as easily 
as Mr. Gibson does, we would try it ; but as it is, we prefer 
going into the country ourselves and (perhaps) putting Mr. 
Gibson’s pictures into our albums. There are discussions 
on ‘ Mexican Politics ’ and ‘ Our Public Land Policy ;’ and 
two short stories—‘ A Puritan Indeed,’ by Mary Gray Mor- 
rison, and ‘A Priest of Doorga,’ by Phil Robinson—are 
striking and fine. 


The Brooklyn Magazine has a symposium on the question 
* Has America Need of a Westminster Abbey?’ The gener- 
al verdict is in the negative, for good and sufficient reasons : 
1. From a sanitary point the proposed abbey might become 
a grand focus for disease. 2. The encouragement to noble 
deeds from the motive ‘a peerage or Westminster Abbey ’ 
has not the loftiness which one of the advocates seems to 
ascribe to it. 3. Whatever good may come from showing 
appreciation of our noble dead may best be secured 
by local, not centralized, commemoration. 4. A great man 
does not lose in his greatness the desire to be buried with 
his wife and children. 5. The state of American politics 
does not encourage us to believe that burial in the abbey 
would be secured absolutely to people worthy of it. 6. 
There is not the least danger that a really great man will be 
forgotten from our not knowing where he is buried. As 
Julian Hawthorne puts it : ‘I do not know where Adam, or 
Moses, or Homer, or Christ, or Alexander is buried ; but I 
know, what is more to the purpose, that all which they 
signify to me can have nothing to do with graves.’ 





Macmillan’s has an admirable article on ‘ The Question 
of Drink in England,’ suggesting that the remedy for drunk- 
enness lies in the hands a the moderate drinkers. It has 
been an absurdity to dignify abstinence with the title of 
temperance. The poor seek the public-house less for a 
Give them public-houses 
® 


drink than for a ‘ good time.’ 
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with society, amusement, music and books, no whiskey but 
plenty of good beer, and we shall see a reform which no 
amount of temperance pledges will ever secure. 


The Century is full of reminiscences of Grant : an account 
of his last days by Gen. Badeau, an entertaining article on 
‘Lincoln and Grant’ by Gen. Porter, full of good stories 
told by both, and recollections by Gen. Wilson ; to which 
may be added two or three poems and memoranda, and an 
article, with illustrations, on Riverside Park. George S. 
Merriam, in ‘ A Study of Independent Journalism,’ gives a 
most enjoyable account of Samuel Bowles, the man whose 
genius for journalism built up under the limitations of a 
country town a paying newspaper of national reputation and 
influence, and who, when reminded that over-work was kill- 
ing him, said he knew it, but that no man deserved to live 
who was not willing to die for somebody or something—‘ at 
least, to die a little.’ George M. Grant gives a forcible pre- 
sentation of the difficulties and value of the Canada Pacific 
Railway.——Brander Matthews’ short story, ‘ Love at First 
Sight,’ contains one of the novel surprises now in vogue in 
place of the old-fashioned expected sequel. ——Mrs. Champ- 
ney, in an excellent paper on ‘The Summer Haunts of 
American Artists,’ accompanied by interesting illustrations, 
shows the encouraging fact that our artists are beginning to 
find subjects at home, even if they run over to Europe oc- 
casionally for critical study at the Academy or the Salon. 
* The South allures and the North is full of stimulus,’ writes 
Mrs. Champney of the field at home; and since her own 
experience of last summer, it is certain she would now add, 
‘and the West beckons.’ 


The Overland has an admirable and most interesting 
article, ‘ A Brave Life,’ by M. H. F., giving new and touch- 
ing insight into the life of the family of John Brown. The 
‘ brave life’ here is that of the wife, in every way in sym- 
pathy with her husband, who said, when told that her. plea 
of insanity might save him from the scaffold : ‘ It would not 
be true ; it is impossible.’ 


‘Saucy Kitty Clive’ lends piquant interest to The Eng- 
lish Illustrated, in a bright article by J. Fitzgerald Molloy 
on this cleverest of comediennes on the stage and most dis- 
creet of actresses at home. A new novel, *‘ Aunt Rachel,’ 
by D. Christie Murray, opens brilliantly. Excellent illus- 
trations accompany the descriptive articles on ‘ London 
Commons,’ ‘ Decayed Seaports,’ and the ‘ Adventures on - 
the Equator’ of the late lamented young Frank Hatton ; 
and charming text accompanies the illustration to ‘ The 
Incomplete Angler,’ by Basil Field. 

















The Turning of The Leafe. 
I, 


O Happy leafe 
(I to the vernal bud did say), 
Thou hast no griefe, 
Kiss’d by the loving sunne in May. 


Me envy not 

(The leafe replied), 
As sweet thy lot 

All summertide. 


II. 


O piteous leafe 
(I to wilde autumn’s waife did say), 
Thy pride how briefe, 
How soone the frost and wind make way ! 
Me pity not 
(The leafe replied), 
As vex’d thy lot, 
As briefe thy pride. 
EpitH M. THOMAS. 
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The Lounger 


THE library of the late Richard Grant White will be sold at 
auction by Bangs & Co. on the 16th of next month. Thus are our 
treasures scattered to the four winds of heaven after we have 
— away. I have been looking over the catalogue of these 

ooks, and I have found it very interesting. Mr. White certainly 
did not make his collection on any conventional plan. It has tew 
if any of those books without which no gentleman’s library is 
complete. There are scarcely any full sets of standard authors, 
but there are such volumes from their works as Mr. White cared 
particularly for. You will not find many of the latter-day poets 
represented. Of Lowell there is a volume that contained his 
complete works in 1844, and a presentation copy of the ‘Com- 
memoration Ode’ printed on large paper. I fancy that Mr. 
White must have left the more valuable of his books, containing 
autograph letters, to his friends, for there are fewer here than 
I should have thought he owned. There are several that are in- 
teresting, however—one a copy of ‘The New Gospel of Peace, 
According to St. Benjamin,’ with marginal notes in Mr. White’s 
ownhand. Any one who remembers the exciting times just after 
the outbreak of the Civil War will remember this brochure of Mr. 
White's, which was read where his ‘ Words and Their Uses’ was 
an unknown book. 





THE department devoted to Shakspeare and Shakspeareana 
in this catalogue numbers over 150 titles, and embraces some 
choice volumes, as one might naturally suppose. Then there 
are pictures painted by our now veteran painters in their younger 
days, and some fine old engravings. The last page of the cata- 
logue is devoted to Mr. White’s collection of musical instru- 
ments. There are some famous violins here, for Mr. White was 
at one time the largest amateur collector in the country. He 
not only knew how a violin should be played, but how it should 
be made ; and he had a workshop fitted up in his apartment in 
Stuyvesant Square, where he tinkered with broken instruments 
and experimented with varnishes of his own invention. There 
are a number of flutes and piccolos in this collection and 
several violoncello bows, but I do not find any mention of the 
*cello that Mr. White loved to play and which Mr. Wier painted 
in his fine portrait of the owner. 





I AM one of those who have not been disappointed in Judic. I 
find her more than a realization of my anticipations. That she 
weighs more than Sarah Bernhardt does not for a moment blind 
me to her art. She has not a great voice; I never heard it 
claimed that she had ; but she uses what she has with such ex- 
quisite skill that I would rather hear her sing than many a sing- 
er whose top notes would shake the rafters. Nothing has done 
so much to win my respect for the audiences of Paris as their ap- 
— ot Judic. They have made no mistake in awarding 

er the position she holds as the most perfect artist of her kind. 





ON my way to Association Hall last week, to hear what Mr. 
Hughes had to say about Mr. Lowell, I was entertained by a 
friend’s account of an old churchyard at Plymouth, Conn., 
wherein are to be found some very quaint epitaphs. One of 
these, written apparently by the biographer of Solomon Grundy, 
struck me as being particularly quell. 

On Sunday he attended meetin, 

On Monday, school, writin and readin, 

On Tuesday, in Death’s cold arms sleepin, 

On Wednesday, buried, friends all weepin. 
I knew that, in speaking, the untravelled New Englander was 
in the habit of slighting the final letter in words ending in ing, 
but I didn’t know that in writing he was liable to commit the 
same error. 





ARRIVED at the lecture-room, I was astonished to hear Mr. 
Godkin drop a final g from a word to which it was essential. 
Evidently, then, the silent g was not an American provincialism ; 
for Mr. Godkin, gladly as we would claim him as a fellow-coun- 
tryman, is not a New Englander. Before I had recovered from 
my surprise, Mr. Hughes had begun his rambling but delightful 
talk—from the beginning to the end of which not a final g was 
sounded in a present participle or other word ending in ing / 
When he read * The Courtin’,’ the peculiarity was not so strikin’— 
if I may be permitted to imitate the example of two such culti- 
vated speakers ; but its occurrence at other times was a revela- 
tion tome. Since then I have been told that the educated Eng- 
lishman is as likely to drop his g’s as is the uneducated one to 
misplace his 4’s,—that the floor of an English pulpit or lecture 
platform is almost certain to be strewn with the seventh letter of 
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the alphabet, fallen noiselessly from the polished tongue of the 
polished speaker. ButI have heard many cultivated Englishmen 
speak—Matthew Arnold amongst others—who would no more 
drop ag than an #. And yet it is no longer possible to credit 
the emphatic assertion that ‘no gentleman says puddin’.’ 





BRANDER MATTHEWS’S new book, ‘ The Last Meeting,’ was 
written at the suggestion of Mr. Conant, who asked the author to 
write a story for Harper's Weekly at the last meeting of the 
Authors Club before the summer solstice of last year. Mr. 
Matthews had finished the story as it now stands when Mr. 
Conant suddenly disappeared from New York—that is, he had 
constructed the plot and done everything but put the narrative on 
paper. The story was not printed in Harper’s Weekly owing 
to its length : it was too long for a short —_ in that popular 
journal of civilization, and too short for a serial. When it came 
out in book-form the other day, its appearance was almost sim- 
ultaneous with the mysterious disappearance of Mr. Alexander 
Oakey. Now as the point of the whole story is the disappear- 
ance of a man who is both an artist and a journalist, and as Mr, 
Conant was a journalist and Mr. Oakey an artist (and both, as 
it happened, were connected with the house of Harper & Bros.), 
there is here a noteworthy cluster of coincidences—so note- 
worthy, indeed, that if the Harpers were the publishers of ‘ The 
Last Meeting,’ it would look very much as if they had planned 
the disappearance of Mr. Conant and Mr, Oakey as a striking 
advertisement of the book. 





IT would hardly do for a sedate old Lounger to descant upon 
the beauty of a French actress, otherwise I should like to express 
my admiration of the soft brown eyes and witching mouth of 
Judic. Asa usual thing, French actresses are piquant rather 
than pretty ; but Judic is a beauty, and the lithographs bearing 
her name and exhibited in the shop windows are cruel carica- 
tures. 





‘ CHOoy SUSAN,’ that capital story of W. H. Bishop’s, has been 
turned into French fs published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, where it fills some thirty-three pages in the number of 
Sept. 1. The attempt to wrestle with the American vernacular 
and pigeon-English is highly original and entertaining. ‘As 
easy as rolling off a log’ is made comprehensible to the Gallic 
mind by the phrase ‘ aussi facilement que l'on roule un fagot.’ 
‘He is a white man’ becomes ‘c’est le meilleur de tous les - 
blancs.’ The ‘too much dam’ talkee’ of ‘Choy Susan is ‘ trop 
parler unit.” And all the life is taken out of the exclamation 
‘Great Scott!’ by the euphemistic paraphrase ‘c’est un peu 
trop fort’—which, is ‘ trop faible’ by half! Apart from these 
instances of the difficulty of rendering an impossible argé?, the 
translation is very cleverly done. 





A Translation from Victor Hugo. 
[From The Sfectator.] 

Soyons comme I’oiseau posé pour un instant 

Sur des rameaux trop fréles ; 
Qui sent trembler la branche, mais qui chant pourtant, 

Sachant qu’il a des ailes. VicToR Huco, 
LIKE a song be thou on Life’s frail bough, 

Lifting the lay of love ; 
So sing to its shaking, so spring, at its breaking, 


Into the heaven above. A. P. G. 





To Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.* 


(Prof. John Stuart Blackie, in The Pall Mall Gazette.| 
I'VE now at lasta MAN! I’ve waited long 
With deaf ear turned to Whig and Tory babble, 
If God, belike, might send a champion strong 
With potent word to lay the dinsome squabble 
As Moses clave the sea. With subtle fence 
The others cast a glamor on weak eyes ; 

But this man, with unbribed, unblinking sense, 
Shoots to the mark, as Jove’s red lightning flies 
Direct from Heaven. My doubting days are done : 
Truth must prevail, though all the vents of hell 
Shall spit their sulphurous fumes to blind the Sun : 

All reason teaches, and all stories tell, 
God falters not, like men, with YES and No! 
And when his prophets preach, their sure word means a blow. 


* On reading his Speech at Inverness on the Wrongs of the Crofters and the Reform 
of the Land Laws. 
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The Interpreters. 
[A. C, Swinburne, in The English Illustrated Magazine.) 
I, 


Days dawn on us that make amends for many 
Sometimes, 

When heaven and earth seem sweeter even than any 
Man’s rhymes. 


Light had not all been quenched in France, or quelled 


In Greece, 

Had Homer sung not, or had Hugo held 
His peace. 

Had as self not left her word thus long 

_ For token, 

The sea round Lesbos yet in waves of song 

Had spoken. 
II. 

And yet these days of subtler air and finer 
Delight, 

When lovelier looks the darkness, and diviner 
The light. 

The gift they give of all these golden hours, 
Whose urn 

Pours forth reverberate rays or shadowing showers 
In turn, 


Clouds, beams, and winds that make the live day's track 
Seem living— 

What were they did no spirit give them back 
Thanksgiving ? 


III. 


Dead air, dead fire, dead shapes and shadows, telling 
_ Time nought ; 
Man gives them sense and soul by song, and dwelling 
In thought. 


In human thought their being endures, their power 
Abides : 

Else were their life a thing that each light hour 
Derides. 


The years live, work, sigh, smile, and die, with all 
They cherish ; 

The soul endures, though dreams that fed it fall 
And perish. 


IV. 
In human thought have all things habitation ; 
Our days 
Laugh, lower, and lighten past, and find no station 
That stays. 
But thought and faith are mightier things than time 
an wrong, 
Made splendid once with speech, or made sublime 
By song. 
Remembrance, though the tide of change that rolls, 
: Wax hoary, 
Gives earth and heaven, for song’s sake and the soul’s, 
Their glory. 





The Poet and the Police. 
[An interview with William Morris, in Tke Pail Mall Gazette.) 


A REPRESENTATIVE of this journal called on Tuesday after- 
noon upon Mr. William Morris at his fine-art works at Merton 
Abbey, and at his invitation Mr. Morris willingly ‘thought 


aloud,’ at reater length than the officers of Mr. Saunders’s 
court would permit, upon the subject of the police and their 
prosecutions. ‘The Standard, | see,’ he observed, ‘ speaks of 


the magistrate’s decision being ‘‘ in accordance with justice and 
common sense ; but I will be bound that it the writer had been 

resent in court yesterday he would not have thought so. The 

ct is, the worthy magistrate picked out for discharge the man 
who did the most, while he sent to prison for two months the 
man who was least responsible. We are really concerned for 
Lyons, who is not the sort of fellow to have done the thing 
charged againsthim. The constable charged Lyons with having 
kicked him, but how could the policeman tell absolutely who 
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kicked him in a crowd like that? The evidence given in support 
of the attempt to connect the banner-bearers with a previous re- 
sistance to the police was most trumpery, and if I had been a 
juryman I should not have convicted upon it, even supposing 
that the police were in a position to identify those men in the 
midst of a great crowd when they were almost the breadth of a 
SS ere From what I know of the people taken, I feel certain 
that they had not been active in the matter. We are bound, I 
think, to take what action may be possible to secure the release 
of Lyons. 


‘When I found myself in the dock, upon my word it was so 
absurd a charge I really did not know what to say—I could not 
treat it seriously. When the sentence was passed upon the men 
charged with resisting the police we had all cried out *‘ Shame !’’ 
and then came the order, ‘‘ Clear the court!’’ Two or three 
policemen rushed at us, especially the policeman who had given 
evidence against Lyons. He caught hold ot me and shoved me, 
and also seized Mrs. Aveling by the shoulder, and hustled us 
about. I had previously said, ‘‘ All right, I am going,’’ and all 
that I did when hustled, was what a man always does when 
shoved—he stiffens himself up, else he will falldown. Turning 
round, I remonstrated with the constable upon his conduct, when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I will run you in,’’ and then, as if a brilliant 
idea had suddenly struck him, he added, ‘‘ You have broken my 
helmet chin-strap.’’ Thereupon, another bobby having taken 
hold of me, they ran me into the road, where the people cheered 
me vigorously. I was walked into the police-station, where 
there was some ridiculous discussion as to the damage to the 
helmet ; and afterwards I was kept for two hours in the lobby 
before I was placed in the dock. I am sorry for more reasons 
than one that I answered the magistrate’s inquiry—‘‘ What are 
you ?’’—in the language I did. As sure as a gun, if I had 
passed as an ordinary workman, I would have been sent to 
ve. Yes ; your contemporary’s ‘‘ empty-headed artists and 
iterary men”’ is one for me; but I am tolerably thick-skinned. 
By the way, I was congratulated at our meeting last night on 
having written a new poem.’ 


‘I shall probably get to prison yet,’ continued Mr. Morris, ‘ if 
the authorities maintain their present attitude. I have to go to 
Manchester next Sunday, but the Sunday after, if the game is 
kept up, I am bound to be on the ground. But I honestly con- 
fess I do not take kindly to the idea of going to gaol. ForIdo 
not like to have a door locked upon me, nor do I like to be 
stopped from going where I want to go. Besides, I have read 
the article in 7he Pall Mall Gazette by a writer who had spent 
some days in Holloway Gaol. The fines of all the men who were 
fined were paid the same evening, but not so quickly as to pre- 
vent one of them trom having his hair cnmael ; and after they 
had been committed, they were insulted most grossly by the po- 
lice. Going to gaol, even for a week, is no joke for these working- 
men, as we must all admit if.we give the matter a thought ; but 
they are very eager in this business, I assure you. The exist- 
ence of this spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of the working-men 
makes the position one of some difficulty for persons with means. 
I have not yet made up my mind what course I should take if I 
were simply fined. My view is that everybody ought to do in 
this matter as his conscience bids him. We are certainly deter- 
mined to*support ourfriends. It grieves me to see so many out- 
siders taken, for all the speakers were not taken. We ought all 
to be taken.’ 


Invited to express his views upon the conflict in its graver as- 
ects, Mr. Morris said, ‘ We are regarding it simply from the pub- 
ic-meeting point of view. The movement at present represented 

in Burdett-road is not necessarily a Socialist movement ; it is 
a movement in defence of the right of free speech. As I have 
heard the law expounded, those who call a meeting on a public 
road hold it on peril of being charged with creating an obstruc- 
tion—with preventing a person going anywhere he pleases on 
the road; but before a conviction is entered, there certainly 
ought to be good proof of actual obstruction—the obstruction 
ought not to be a merely technical obstruction, but a real ob- 
struction. Whether meetings held in the streets shall be in- 
terfered with or not undoubtedly lies largely in the discretion 
of the authorities for each district. But it is not the cus- 
tom to strain the laws against the promoters of these meet- 
ings unless the necessities of the public convenience im- 
seca | call: for interference. At Hammersmith, where we 

ave held meetings on a piece of waste ground beside the road, 
the police were even good enough to say, at a time when we 
were troubled with ill-mannered opposition, that if we sent 
them word they would send down constables to maintain order 
for us. The police at the East end, however, appear to be 
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downright ill-tempered. I suppose the police grow worse when 
they have continually to deal with poor people, for down there 
they seem to treat the people like dogs. The Socialist League has 
been ‘‘ warned’’ in Soho and Hoxton, and interfered with at 
Stratford, and, in this present case, at Limehouse. But when 
we were interfered with at Stratford, Mr. Phillips decided that 
there had been no obstruction proved, and discharged the pris- 
oner. As everybody knows, meetings of other kinds have been 
held in numberless places without interference for years and 
years. We contend that the persistent interference with So- 
cialist meetings held in Dod Street proves an animus of some 
sort, wherever it comes from—which we don’t profess to know. 
A police officer with whom I talked on the subject at the police 
court raised what might be regarded as a reasonable objection 
—that meetings in the street interfered with the rest of working 
peo le who had to sleep during the day ; but when I asked him, 
‘ Then why have you not shut up the Salvationists ? ”’ he imme- 
diately shifted his ground, saying, ‘‘ You must admit that the 
people of this country as a body are religious.’’ That observa- 
tion, as I remarked to the officer, just proves our case. We are 
interfered with because we preach disagreeable doctrines. 

‘The good magistrate asks, ‘‘ If you want to preach your doc- 
trines, why don’t you hire halls or go to the parks ?’’ Well, the 
working people who form the Socialist bodies do not hire halls 
because they cannot afford to do so, and they do not confine 
themselves to the — because they cannot there reach all the 
classes of people whom they wish to reach. The people who most 
need to be stirred to a comprehension of their own condition are 
the very people who do not and will not attend ordinary meet- 
ings, whether in hall or park. We must get at these people at 
their own doors, and these are the people we do get at by our 
street meetings. They are so down-drawn with poverty they 
scarcely know what to think at first, but they always listen pa- 
tiently and quietly. When there are disturbances they are caused 
by men in better positions. If we do not get hold of these 
poor people, what can we do? They are the people who have 
the best reason to be discontented—they are the people who 
must move. Other missionary organizations will appreciate this 
as readily as the Socialists. Apart altogether from the objects of 
the promoters, I believe that the stoppage of these meetings 
would entail upon the people a distinct loss. 1 think in respect 
to these meetings in the same way as I think in regard to the 
complaints against the street musicians—how wearisome and 
dull the streets would be if they were as respectable people would 
have them! For myself, I would rather experience some noise 
and suffering rather than that the streets should be dull. We 
must remember that the people in the poorer districts have not 
the same recreations and amusements that we possess. 

‘ The movement as a movement for the defence of tree speech 
is now in the hands of a vigilance committee, formed of dele- 
gates from political clubs and leagues ; and I should think the 
suggestion made by Zhe Pall Mall Gazette—for the summoning 
of a conference of all persons interested in the maintenance of 
the right to hold public meetings in the streets—will commend 
itself to the committee. I decidedly think the attempt to hold 
these meetings should be maintained at any cost; and it is the 
direct and urgent interest of everybody that has anything to gain 
by street preaching to join those already associated together in 
protection of the right to free speech. Unless the Home Secre- 
tary intervenes, I have no doubt that we shall be interfered with 
next Sunday. But that kind of interference is a dangerous busi- 
ness. The men who attend these meetings may be as peaceably 
disposed as you please, but when a man is knocked down, who 
can answer for him? However, if the peace is broken, the bur- 
den will lie solely upon the police. It may be that the Govern- 
ment, having been rather loose in one direction—Ireland,—are 
pulling the reins a little tighter in another direction, in order to 
regain their character for firmness. Still, it cannot be in the in- 
terests of the Government to allow this businessto continue, As 
one of my workmen remarked to me this morning, every Con- 
servative candidate at the East end will rapidly lose any chances 
of election he may have had. As I have said,’ concluded Mr. 
Morris, ‘I am not predisposed to enjoy the luxury of martyrdom 
in a small way, but Iam quite clear that the question must be 
fought out, whatever may be the cost.’ ‘ Have you any impor- 
tant literary work in hand at present, Mr. Morris?’ ‘I cannot 
say that I have—I cannot find time.’ ‘ Then it may be a public 
gain if you are cast into prison?’ ‘Ah! but there is the 
oakum to pick.’ 





CASSELL & Co. have reprinted in pamphlet form a long and 
interesting article on the history of their house that appeared 
last summer in Le Livre. 
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[A. Birrell, author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ in The Contemporary Review.] 

IF we should ever take occasion to say of Dr. Johnson's Pref- 
ace to Shakspeare what he himself said of a similar production 
of the poet Rowe's, ‘ that it does not discover much profundity 
or penetration,’ we ought in common fairness always to add that 
nobody else has ever written about Shakspeare one-half so enter- 
tainingly. If this statement be questioned, let the doubter, 
before reviling the reviewer, re-read the preface, and if, after he 
has done so, he still demurs, we shall be content to withdraw 
the observation, which, indeed, has only been made for the pur- 
pose of introducing a quotation from the preface itself. In that 
document, Dr. Johnson, with that unrivalled stateliness of his, 
writes as follows :—‘ The poet of whose works I have undertaken 
the revision may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, 
and claim the privilege of established fame and prescriptive 
veneration. He has long outlived his century, the term com- 
monly fixed as the test of literary merit.’ 

The whirligig of time has brought in his revenges. The 
Doctor himself has been dead hiscentury. He died on the 13th 
of December, 1784. Come, let us criticise him. Our qualifica- 
tions for this high office need not be investigated curiously. 
‘ Criticism,’ writes Johnson in the 60th /d/er, ‘ is a study by which 
men grow important and formidable at a very small expense. 
The power of invention has been conferred by nature upon few, 
and the labor of learning those sciences which may by mere 
labor be obtained, is too great to be willingly endured ; but 
every man can exert such judgment as he has upon the works 
of others ; and he whom nature has made weak, and idleness 
— ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the name ofa 
critick,’ 

To proceed with our task by the method of comparison is to 
pursue a course open to grave objection, yet it is forced upon us 
when we find, as we lately did, a writer in The Times news- 
paper, in the course of a not very discriminating review of Mr. 
Froude’s recent volumes, casually remarking, as if it admitted 
of no more doubt than the day’s price of consols, that Carlyle 
was a greater man than Johnson. It is a good thing to be posi- 
tive. To be positive in your opinions and selfish in your habits 
is the best recipe, if not for happiness, at all events for that 
far more attainable commodity, comfort, with which we are 
acquainted. ‘ A noisy man,’ sang poor Cowper, who could not 
bear anything louder than the hissing of a tea-urn, ‘A noisy 
man is always in the right,’ and a positive man can seldom be 
proved wrong. Still in literature it is very desirable to preserve 
a moderate measure of independence, and we therefore make 
bold to ask whether it is as plain as the ‘ old hill of Howth,’ that 
Carlyle was a greater man than Johnson? Is not the precise 
contrary the truth? No abuse of Carlyle need be looked for 
here or from me. When a manof genius and of letters happens 
to have any striking virtues, such as purity, temperance, 
honesty, the novel task of dwelling on them has such attraction 
for us, that we are content to leave the elucidation of his faults 
to ag see friends, and to stern, unbending moralists like 
Mr. Edmund Yatesand 7e World newspaper.t To love Carlyle 
is, thanks to Mr. Froude’s superhuman ideal of friendship, a 
task of much heroism, almost meriting a pension ; still it is quite 
possible for the candid and truth-loving soul. But a greater 
than Johnson he most certainly was not. 

There is a story in Boswell of an ancient beggar-woman who 
while asking an alms of the Doctor described Ceveett to him, in 
a lucky moment for her pocket, as‘ an old struggler.’ Johnson, 
his biographer tells us, was visibly affected. The phrase stuck 
to his memory and was frequently applied to himself. ‘I, too,’ 
so he would say, ‘am an old struggler.’ So too, in all con- 
science, was Carlyle. The struggles of Johnson have long been 
historical—those of Carlyle have just become so. We are inter- 
ested in both. To be indifferent would be inhuman. Both men 
had great endowments, tempestuous natures, hard lots. They 
were not among Dame Fortune’s favorites. They had to fight 
their way. What they took they took by storm. But, and here 
is a difference indeed, Johnson came off victorious, Carlyle did 
not. 

Boswell’s book is an arch of triumph, through which, as we 
read, we see his hero passing into eternal fame, to take up his 
place with those 

Dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 
Froude’s book is a tomb over which the lovers of Carlyle’s 
genius will never cease to shed tender but regretful tears. 





* Tc be continued. 
+ ‘The late Mr, Carlyle was a brute and a boor.’—Zhe World, October a9, 1884. 
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We doubt whether there is in English literature a more tri- 
umphant book than Boswell’s. What materials tor tragedy are 
wanting ? Johnson was a man of strong passions, unbendin 
Spirit, violent temper, as poor as a church-mouse and as prou 
as the proudest of church dignitaries; endowed with the 
strength of a coal-heaver, the courage of a lion, and the tongue 
of Dean Swift, he could knock down booksellers and silence 
bargees ; he was melancholy almost to madness, ‘ radically 
wretched,’ ‘indolent, blinded, diseased. Poverty was long his 
portion ; not that genteel poverty that is sometimes behind-hand 
with its rent, but that hungry poverty that does not know where 
to look for its dinner. Against all these things had this ‘ old 
struggler’ to contend ; over all these things did this ‘ old strug- 

ler’ prevail. Over even the fear of death, the giving up of 

is ‘intellectual being,’ which had haunted his gloomy fancy 
‘for a lifetime, he seems finally to have prevailed, and to have 
met his end as a brave man should. 

Carlyle, writing to his wife, says, and truthfully enough, ‘ The 
more the devil worries me the more I wring him by the nose ;’ 
but then if the devil’s was the only nose that was wrung in the 
transaction, why need Cariy/e cry out soloud? After buffeting 
one’s way through the storm-tossed pages of Froude’s ‘ Carlyle 
—in which the universe is stretched upon the rack because food 
disagrees with man and cocks crow, with what thankfulness and 
reverence do we read once again the letter in which Johnson 
tells Mrs. Thrale how he has been called to endure, not dyspep- 
sia or sleeplessness, but paralysis itself : 


On Monday I sat for my picture and walked a considerable way 
with little inconvenience. In the afternoon and evening I felt myself 
light and easy, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to 
bed, and, in a short time, waked and sat up, as has long been my cus- 
tom ; when I felt aconfusion in my head which lasted I suppose about 
half a minute ; I was alarmed and prayed God that however He might 
affiict my body He would spare my understanding. . . . Soon after 
I perceived that I had suffered a paralytic stroke and that my speech 
was taken from me. I had no pain and so little dejection, in this 
dreadful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, and considered that 
perhaps death itself, when it should come, would excite less horror than 
seems now to attend it. In order to rouse the vocal organs I took 
two drams. ... I then went to bed, and, strange as it may seem, I 
think, slept. When I saw light it was time I should contrive what I 
should do. Though God stopped my speech, He left me my hand. 
Ienjoyed a mercy which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, 
who now perhaps overlooks me, as I am writing, and rejoices that I 
have what he wanted. My first note was necessarily to my servant, 
who came in talking, and could not immediately comprehend why he 
should read what I putinto his hands. . . . Howthis will be received 
by you I know not. I hope you will sympathize with me; but 
perhaps 

My mistress, gracious, mild and good, 
Cries—Is he famb? Tis time he shou’d. 

I suppose you may wish to know how my disease is treated by the 
physicians. They put a blister upon my back, and two from my ear 
to my throat, one on aside. The blister on the back has done little, 
and those on the throat have not risen. I bullied and bounced (it sticks 
to our last sand), and compelled the apothecary to make his salve ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh dispensatory, that it might adhere better. 
I have now two on my own prescription. They likewise give me salt 
of hartshorn, which I take with no great confidence ; but I am satis- 
fied that what can be done is done for me. I am almost ashamed of 
this querulous letter, but now it is written let it go. 


This is indeed tonic and bark for the mind. There is an old- 
fashioned book, still known to the curious, and which sixty 
years ago enjoyed considerable popularity, called ‘ The Miseries 
of Human Life, or the Groans of Timothy Testy and Samuel 
Sensitive, with a few Supplementary Sighs and Posthumous 
Groans from Mrs. Testy, as overheard by the Rev. James Beres- 
ford.’ I cannot help thinking that in early life Mr. Froude must 
have read these volumes, and had his fancy fired by them. If, 
irritated by a comparison that ought never to have been thrust 
upon us, we ask why it is that the reader of Boswell finds it as 
hard to help loving Johnson as the reader of Froude finds it 
hard to avoid disliking Carlyle, the answer must be that while 
the elder man of letters was full to overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness, the younger one was full to overflowing with 
something not nearly so nice ; and that while Johnson was pre- 
eminently a reasonable man, reasonable in all his demands and 
expectations, Carlyle was the most unreasonable mortal that 
ever exhausted the patience of nurse, mother, or wife. 

Of Dr. Johnson’s affectionate nature nobody has written with 
nobler appreciation than Carlyle himself. * Perhaps it is this 
divine feeling of affection, throughout manifested, that princi- 
pally attracts us to Johnson. A true brother of men is he, and 

lial lover of the earth.’ The day will come when it will be 
recognized that Carlyle, as a critic, is to be judged by what he 
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himself corrected for the press, and not by splenetic entries in 
diaries, or whimsical extravagances in private conversation. Of 
Johnson's reasonableness nothing need be said, except that it is 
patent everywhere. His wife’s judgment was a sound one—* He 
is the most sensible man I ever met.’ As for his brutality, of 
which at one time we used to hear a great deal, we cannot say 
of it what Hookham Frere said of Landor’s immorality, that it 
was 

Mere imaginary classicality 

Wholly devoid of criminal reality. 
It was nothing of the sort. Dialectically the great Doctor was 
a great brute. The fact is he had so accustomed himself to 
wordy warfare, that he lost all sense of moral responsibility, 
and cared as little for men’s feelings as a Napoleon did for their 
lives. When the battle was over, the Doctor frequently did 

*what no soldier ever did that I have heard tell of, apologized to 
his victims and drank wine or lemonade with them. It must also 
be remembered that for the most part his victims sought him out. 
They came to be tossed and gored. And after all, are they so 
much to be pitied ? They have our sympathy, and the Doctor 
has our applause. I am not prepared to say, with the simper- 
ing fellow with weak legs whom David Copperfield met at Mr. 
Waterbrook’s dinner table, that I would sooner be knocked 
down by a man with blood than picked up by a man without 
any ; but, argumentatively one: I think it would be better 
for a man’s reputation to be knocked down by Dr. Johnson 
than picked up by Mr. Froude. 

Johnson’s claim to be the best of our talkers cannot, on our 
present materials, be contested. For the most part we have 
only talk about other talkers. Johnson's is matter of record. 
Carlyle no doubt was a great talker—no man talked against talk 
or broke silence to praise it more eloquently than he, but unfort- 
unately none of it is in evidence. All that Mr. Froude gives us 
is a sort of commination service writ large. We soon weary of ° 
it. Man does not live by curses alone. 

An unhappier prediction of a boy’s future was surely never 
made than that of Johnson’s by his cousin Mr. Cornelius Ford, 
who said to the infant Semud, ‘You will make your way the 
more easily in the world as you are content to dispute no man’s 
claim to conversational excellence, and they will therefore more 
willingly allow your pretensions as a writer.’ Unfortunate Mr. 
Ford. The man never breathed whose claim to conversational 
excellence Dr. Johnson did not dispute on every possible occa- 
sion, while, just because he was admittedly so good a talker, his 
pretensions as a writer have been occasionally slighted. 

Johnson’s personal character has generally been allowed to 
stand high. It, however, has not been submitted to recent tests. 
To be the first to ‘ smell a fault ’ is the pride of the modern biog- 
rapher. Boswell’s artless pages afford useful hints not lightly 
to be disregarded. During some portion of Johnson’s married 
life he had lodgings, first at Greenwich, afterward at Hamp- 
stead. But he did not always go home o’ nights ; sometimes 
preferring to roam the streets with that vulgar ruffian Savage, 
who was certainly no fit company for him. He once actually 
quarrelled with ‘ Tetty,’ who, despite her ridiculous name, was a 
very sensible woman with avery sharp tongue, and for a season, 
like stars, they dwelt apart. Of the real merits of this dispute 
we must resign ourselves to ignorance. The materials for its 
discussion do not exist; even Croker could not find them. 
Neither was our great moralist as sound as one would have liked 
to have seen him in the matter of the payment of small debts. 
When he came to die, he remembered several of these outstand- 
ing accounts ; but what assurance have we that he remembered 
them all? One sum of £10 he sent across to the honest fellow 
from whom he had borrowed it, with an apology for his delay ; 
which, since it had extended over a period of twenty years, was 
not superfluous. 1 wonder whether he ever repaid Mr. Dilly the 

uinea he once borrowed of him to give to a iy small boy who 

ad just been , rg eigen to a printer. If he did not, it wasa 
great shame. That he was indebted to Sir Joshua in a small 
loan is apparent from the fact that it was one of his three dying 
requests to that great man that he should release him from it, 
as, of course, the most amiable of painters did. The other two 
requests, it will be remembered, were to read his Bible, and not 
to use his brush on Sundays. The good Sir Joshua gave the 
desired promises with a full heart, for these two great men loved 
one another ; but subsequently discovered the Sabbatical restric- 
tion nota little irksome, and after a while resumed his former 

ractice, arguing with himself that the Doctor really had no 

Lesinens to extract any such promise. The point is a nice one, 
and perhaps ere this the two friends have met and discussed it 
in the Elysian fields. Ifso, I hope the Doctor, grown ‘ angeli- 
cal,’ kept his temper with the mild shade of Reynolds better 
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than on the historical occasion when he discussed with him the 
question of ‘ strong drinks.’ 

Against Garrick, Johnson undoubtedly cherished a smoulder- 
ing grudge, which, however, he never allowed any one but him- 
self to fan into flame. His pique was natural. Garrick had 
been his pupil at Edial, near Lichfield—they had come up to 
town together with an easy united fortune of fourpence—‘ cur- 
rent coin o’ the realm.’ Garrick soon had the world at his feet 
and garnered golden grain. Johnson became famous too, but 
remained poor and dingy. Garrick surrounded himself with 
what only money can buy, good pictures and rare books. John- 
son cared nothing for pictures—how should he? he could not 
see them—but he did care a great deal about books, and the 
— little player was chary about lending his splendidly 

ound rarities to his quondam preceptor. Our sympathies in 
this matter are entirely with Garrick ; Johnson was one of the 
best men that ever lived, but not to lend books to. Like Lady 
Slattern, he had a‘ most observant thumb.’ But Garrick has 
no real cause for complaint. Johnson may have soiled his folios 
and sneered at his trade, but in life Johnson loved Garrick, and 
in death embalmed his memory in a sentence which can only 
die with the English language: ‘I am disappointed by that 
stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gayety of nations, and 
impoverished the public stock of harmless pleasure.’ 

Will it be believed that puny critics have been found to quar- 
rel with this colossal compliment on the poor pretext of its talse- 
hood ? Garrick’s death, urge these dullards, could not possibly 
have eclipsed the gayety of nations, since he had retired from 
the —— months previous to his demise. When will mankind 
learn that literature is one thing and sworn testimony another. 

Johnson’s relations with Burke were of a more crucial char- 
acter. The author of ‘ Rasselas ’ and ‘ The English Dictionary ’ 
can never have been really jealous of Garrick, or, in the very 
least, desirous of ‘ bringing down the house’ as ‘ Beverley * or 
even ‘ Hamlet,’ but Burke had done nobler things than those. 
He had made politics philosophical, and had at least tried to 
cleanse them from the dust and cobwebs of party. Johnson, 
though he had never sat in the House of Commons, had yet, in 
his capacity of an unauthorized reporter, put into the mouths of 
honorable members much better speeches than ever came out 
of them, and it is no secret that he would have liked to make a 
speech or two on his own account. Burke had made many. 

arder still to bear, there were not wanting good judges to say 
that, in their opinion, Burke was a better talker than the great 
Samuel himself. To cap it all, was not Burke a ‘ vile Whig ?’ 
The ordeal was an unusually trying one. Johnson emerges tri- 
umphant. 

Though by no means disposed to hear men made much of, he 
always listened to praise of Burke with a boyish delight. He 
never wearied of it. When any new proof of Burke's intellect- 
ual prowess was brought to his notice, he would exclaim exult- 
ingly, ‘ Did we not always say he was a great man.’ And yet 
how admirably did this ‘ poor scholar’ preserve his indepen- 
dence and equanimity of mind! It was not easy to dazzle the 
Doctor. What a satisfactory story that is of Burke showing 
Johnson over his fine estate at Beaconstield, and expatiating in 
his exuberant style on its ‘ liberties, privileges, easements, rights, 
and advantages,’ and of the old Doctor, the tenant of ‘a two- 
pair back’ somewhere off Fleet Street, peering cautiously about, 
criticising everything, and observing with much coolness : 

Non equidem invideo, miror magis. 

A friendship like this could be disturbed but by death, and ac- 
cordingly we read : ‘ Mr. Langton one day during Johnson’s last 
illness found Mr. Burke and four or five more friends sitting 
with Johnson. Mr. Burke said to him, ‘‘I am afraid, sir, such 
a number of us may be oppressive to you.’’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ said 
Johnson, ‘‘ it is not so; and | must be in a wretched state indeed 
when your company would not be adelightto me.” Mr. Burke, 
in a tremulous voice, expressive of being very tenderly affected, 
replied, ‘‘ My dear sir, you have always been too good to me.”’ 
Immediately afterward he went away. This was the last cir- 
cumstance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men.’ 

But this is a well-worn theme, though, like some other well- 
worn themes, still profitable for edification or rebuke. A hun- 
dred years can make no difference to a character like Johnson's, 
or to a biography like Boswell’s. We are not to be robbed of 


our — that this man, at all events, was both great and 
good. 





BRENTANO Bros. have nearly ready an arrangement of the 
new opera, ‘ Pfingsten in Florenz,’ by Czibulka, which has just 
caused a sensation in Germany, and which is to be produced 
next we@k at the Casino, 
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Notes 


The Princeton Review is to be revived as The New Princeton 
Review, William M. Sloane, Princeton’s Professor of History, 
will edit it, and the title-page will bear the imprint of A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, of this city. Each number will contain 
about 150 pages of reading matter. As we understand it, the 
new review is to resemble its lamented namesake in dignity but 
not in dullness. Topics of the day are to be discussed in a 
philosophical yet readable way, while tedious and solemn dis- 
quisitions in the manner of the old review will be tabooed. 
Leaving to others the discussion of strictly theological questions, 
the new review will yet strive as a principal aim to promote 
morality and religion. It will be sought to record and empha- 
size what is best in American nationality, politics and institu- 
tions. A new and important feature will be an editorial depart- 
ment, in which the world’s work will be summarized and criti- 
cised as fully as may be possible within the limits of a score of 
articles a page or more inlength. Inthis department important 
books will be reviewed bi-monthly. The first number of the 
new review will appear on January I, and the following numbers 
on the first of March, May, July, September, and November. 
We have every hope that Professor Sloane’s attempt to revive 
this once well-known review will result more happily than Mr. 
Libbey’s. It will start off well, with a list of pledged contrib- 
utors embracing already the names of Archibald Alexander, 
Alexander Johnston, C. H. Parkhurst, Geo. P. Fisher, James 
McCosh, Andrew F. West, John Bach McMaster, Wm. H. 
Bishop, James Russell Lowell, Noah Porter, W. B. Scott, C. A. 
Young, J. B. Harrison, Chas. Eliot Norton, Henry W. Farnam, 
Allan Marquand, Wm. C. Prime, Charles Dudley Warner, 
George Bancroft, T. R. Lounsbury, Francis Patton, Arthur 
Hadley and Wm. M. Taylor. Professor Sloane will spend two 
days a week in New York, attending to his editorial duties. It 
is said that $15,000 has been subscribed to aid in establishing 
The New Pinceton Review. 

—‘ Natural Theology, or Rational Theism,’ from the pen of 
Dr. M. Valentine, Ex-President of Pennsylvania College, is 
promised by S. C. Griggs & Co. in October. The fifth volume of 
the series of Griggs’s Philosophical Classics will be ‘ Hegel’s 
Logic,’ by Dr. W. T. Harris, of the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy. It is expected to be in the hands of the printers this month. 

—Messrs. Appleton have just issued a. paper-covered edition 
of ‘ The Money-Makers.’ 

—A sketch (with portrait) of William H. Rideing, author of 
‘A Little Upstart,’ will appear in Every Other Saturday on 
October 26, and in the same issue will be published the second 
part of the sketch (with portrait) of Mrs. Ewing, which appeared 
in the number of September 12. 

—George Bancroft, the historian, celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday at Newport, last Saturday. Many testimonials in the 
way of flowers, vases, books, &c., were received from friends 
there and elsewhere. Messenger boys with telegrams from all 
parts of the country were kept busy in taking messages to his 
residence on the Cliffs. Many of the leading cottagers, men and 
women known in literary and art circles, called and extended to 
the venerable historian the congratulations which the occasion 
demanded. Mr. Bancroft is one of the few living Americans, if 
not the only one, who knew Lord Byron, 

—While Mr. Hughes was visiting Mr. Hewitt at 22d Street 
and Lexington Avenue, Mr Field was entertaining Archdeacon 
Farrar at the corner below. Mr Hughes sailed for England 
last Saturday. In his lecture at Johns Hopkins last week, 
Archdeacon Farrar said : ‘ Fifty years ago no educational estab- 
lishment as comprehensive in its range as this university existed 
among the English we nations of the world. The old 
systems then in vogue were, however, happily more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. While some boys profited 
by the scheme, others of equal talent and merit, like Sir Walter 
Scott, were sent forth dunces. In history they were deficient, 
and I may say that they were not taught to write Latin and 
Greek. The Greek they wrote would make an Athenian school- 
boy laugh. Happily, that day is past, and I am happy to say 
that I have contributed my share toward giving the death blow 
to that system of training. The fantastic folly of making every 
boy write verses in languages he does not understand has had 
its day. All that has been changed, and honor now is given to 
every branch of human renter ty My object was not to dis- 
parage the classical studies, but only to destroy the autocracy 
of those ancient languages. I only pleaded that they should not 


be exclusive, but I do not mean to say that I wish to have them 
excluded,’ 
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2 Childe Harold,’ with more than a hundred new illustrations, 
will be Ticknor & Co.’s special holiday book this season. It 
is to appear this month. Other works to be issued by this house 
before November are ‘ The Virginia Campaign of General Pope 
in 1862 ;’ Mr. Howells’s ‘ Tuscan Cities ;’ ‘ The Young People’s 
Tennyson,’ and ‘Select Poems of Tennyson,’ second part, 
Student’s Edition, edited by W. J. Rolfe ; “English Home Lite,’ 
by Robert Laird Collier; ‘Japanese Homes and Their Sur- 
roundings,’ by Edward S. Morse ; and an Olden-Time Series 
ot half-dollar volumes made up by Henry M. Brooks, mainly from 
the old newspapers of Boston and Salem. 


—For later publication the Ticknors announce the ‘ Life and 
Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,’ in two large volumes, 
edited by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow ; ‘ An Ameri- 
can Woman’s Life and Work,’ a memorial of the late Mrs. Mary 
Clemmer, edited by her husband; Edmund Hudson, which will 
be accompanied by new editions of Mrs. Clemmer'’s ‘ Poems of 
Life and Nature,’ ‘ His Two Wives,’ and ‘Men, Women, and 
Things,’ the last-mentioned augmented and revised; ‘ The 
Golden Spike,’ a novel by Edward King, author of ‘ The Gentle 
Savage ;” ‘Italian Poets, by W. D. Howells ; ‘A Sea-Change, 
or Love’s Stowaway,’ a comic opera, by W. D. Howells; 
* Songs and Ballads of the Old Plantations, by Uncle Remus,’ by 
Joel Chandler Harris ; ‘Lectures on the Principles of House 
Drainage,’ by J. Pickering Putnam ; ‘ The Knave of Hearts,’ by 
Robert Grant ; and ‘A New and Enlarged Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures,’ by Rev. J. B. R. Walker. 

—‘ The Garotters ’ is the title of an illustrated farce which Mr. 
Howells will contribute to the Christmas HarZer’s. 

—Since the appearance of our last number, the well-known 
painter, Mr. William Page, late President of the National 
Academy of Design, has been buried at New Dorp, Staten 
Island. President Huntington of the National Academy, and 
Mr. C. G, Thompson represented the artists. The Rev. S. S. 
Seward, of the Swedenborgian Church of this city, made a brief 
address, 

—One of the Putnams’s holiday publications will be ‘ The Ex- 
ary of Humor in Animals,’ by William H. Beard, whose 

alf-human bears and monkeys are familiar to every magazine 
reader and frequenter of picture galleries. In their Nations 
Series they have ready Arthur Gilman’s ‘ Story of Rome.’ Prof. 
Hosmer’s ‘Story of the Jews’ will follow next month, and Z. 
Ragozin’s ‘ Story of Chaldea’ in December. 

—Messrs. Putnam announce in the departments of science and 
education: ‘Railroad Transportation: Its History and Its 
Laws,’ by Arthur T. Hadley ; * Evolution of To-day,’ by H. W. 
Conn ; ‘ Postulates of English Political Economy,’ by the late 
Walter Bagehot, with introduction by Prof. Marshall, of Cam- 
bridge, England ; ‘ Problems in Philosophy,’ by President John 
Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin ; ‘Composition in the 
School -Room : A Practical Treatise,’ by E. Galbraith ; and‘ A 
Hand-Book of Whist,’ by ‘Major Tenace.’ In general litera- 
ture they have: ‘ Poetry as a Representative Art,’ by Prof. 
George Z. Raymond ; ‘ Lincoln and Stanton,’ with a special 
consideration of some recent statements by General George B. 
McClellan, by the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley ; ‘The Origin of the 
Republican Form of Government in the United States ot Ameri- 
ca, by Oscar S. Straus ; and ‘ Inquirendo Island: The Narra- 
tive of a Voyage of Discovery.’ In medicine they will issue: 
‘How We Treat Wounds To-day,’ by Dr Robert T. Morris, 
and *‘ Brain-Rest,’ by Dr. J. Leonard Sunning (a second edition, 
revised and enlarged). 

—Mr. Coombes’s fall announcements include Andrew Lang’s 
* Books and Bookmen,’ Kate Sanborn’s ‘ Vanity and Insanity of 
Genius,’ and ‘ After-Dinner Stories from Balzac,’ done into Eng- 
lish by Myndart Verels, with an introduction by E. E. Saltus, 
author of ‘ Balzac: A Study’ and ‘Tne Philosophy of Disen- 
chantment.’ 

—* Othmar,’ a sequel to ‘ Princess Napraxine,’ is Ouida’s 
new novel, now in press. 

—John Alonzo Fisher, a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, 
has just put forth through D. C. Heath & Co. ‘A Select Bibliog- 
raphy of Ecclesiastical History.’ 

—The Rev. Hugh Reginald Haweis, of St. James’s Church, 
Marylebone, London, arrived on the Germanic last Saturday and 
became the guest of the Rev. Dr. Edmund Guilbert, of 787 
Madison Avenue. He is on a lecturing-tour. A reporter who 
interviewed him for 7he Sun says: ‘ He is a slender, joyous 
man, forty-seven years old, and slightly lame. He has a high 
forehead, twinkling black eyes, bushy black side-whiskers, and 
a mild English accent. He is a Cambridge Master of Arts, the 
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author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,’’ ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times,’’ 
“* Unsectarian Family Prayers,’’ ‘* My Musical Lite,”’ ‘‘ Shaks- 
peare and the Stage,’’ ‘‘ Ashes to Ashes : A Cremation Prelude,”’ 
and many magazine and review articles. He is especially known 
as one of the foremost leaders of the Broad Church party. 
When six years old he fixed his affections on the violin, and he 
is a brilliant violinist. At fourteen he was a pupil of Oury, an 
old pupil of Paganini’s. For three years at Cambridge he was 
sole violinist ot the University Medical Society. In 1859 he went 
to Italy, and was with Garibaldi at the siege of Capua. He was 
standing on a rock watching the bombardment, and when he 
stepped down a soldier sat there to rest. A shell immediately 
hit the soldier. On returning to England Mr. Haweis was in 
the diocese of Dr. Tait. He was the youngest incumbent in 
London when he took charge of St. James’s. On July 27 he 
pronounced a eulogium on General Grant there. His wife, who 
accompanies him, is the daughter of T. M. Joy, the artist. She 
is the author of ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,’’ ‘‘ Art of Beauty,”’ 
‘* Art of Decoration,’’ and an edition of Chaucer, which is used 
as a text book in some American colleges. Mr. Haweis has 
written articles for the Quarterly Review, the Times, the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the Contemporary Review, and the ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’’ and for a year he was editor of Cassedl's 
Magazine.’ 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference, | 

QUESTIONS, 


_ No. 1037.—Will you please inform me through the columns of your 
journal whether any verses commendatory of Walt Whitman and his 
poetry have ever been written by American poets, and where I shall be able 
to find them? am . 

. E. B. 


New Yor« Ciry. 
[The Christian Register (New beg | of September 2, 1876, contained 
thirteen four-line stanzas, addressed ‘To Wait Whitman’ by J. C. Hagen, 


in which the poet is told that 


All but sober fact declining, 
Everything obscure, in sooth, 
Without polish or refining 
Thou woulds’t have the naked truth. 


Joaquin Miller, writing in The Galaxy for January, 1877, informed the 
* good gray poet’ that he was doomed to stand alone. 


But murmur not. The moon, the mighty spheres, 
— on alone through all the soundk 8s years ! 
Alone man comes on earth ; he lives alone ; 

Alone he turns to front the dark unknown. 


In a poem published some years ago in a Philadelphia paper edited by Mr. 
Maurice F. Egan, Mr. R. W. Gilder alluded to the older of the surviving 
poets, including Mr. Whitman, of whom he spoke as follows: 


 : also in bo a yes 7” * 
ur peopled woods and prairies spe 
Resounding, in his modern mood, 

The tragic fury of the Greek. 


Kate A. Taylor, taking advantage of the poet’s sixty-fifth birthday, wrote 
eight stanzas in his honor, and dated them Denver, Col., May 31, 1884. This 
was her concluding thought. 


The fame of Whitman on Titan winds 
Has into the universe vast been hurled, 
And when the nations we know have passed 
His voice will be heard through a living world. 


Linn B. Porter saw Camden’s venerable citizen at the Hawthorne Rooms, 
Boston, on the 15th of April, 1881, and wrote a sonnet about bim, which was 
printed three days later in the Zranscript. When he saw the visitor’s face, 
“capped with its crown of snow-white almond buds,’ he felt that 
No verse had shown the Poet half so well 
As when he looked into my face and smiled. 
For the Boston Jndex of December 20, 1883, Walter R. Thomas wrote two 
sonnets, one of which was inscribed to the author of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ to 
whom he said, 
All Powers that wait on Freedom thee attend, 
And breathe in every cadence of thy song. 
Another sonnet, written by J. N. Matthews and published in The Current 
ot August 20, 1885, bears testimony to the power of Mr. Whitman’s verse : 
Builder of numbers vast and intricate ! 
No feeble fantasies are born of thee ; 
Thy poems are as potent as the sea 


Of human puny beating at the gate 
Of mortal being.] 
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Turre is nothing equal to it asa beautifier. Pozzoni’s Complexion Powderg For sale by 
all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 








